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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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THEY CONFER IN PARIS. 


HARRIS AND EWING, ACME, AND BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


Byrnes of the United States, Molotov of Russia, Bevin of Great Britain, and Bidault of France 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers 


Decisions Reached at Big Four Conference Which Is Now Being Held 
in Paris May Determine Success or Failure of the United Nations 


T was eight months ago that the 

leaders of the Big Three, meet- 
ing at Potsdam, drafted their general 
plan for making peace in Europe. 
Since then, however, almost nothing 
has been accomplished toward final 
settlement with the defeated Axis na- 
tions. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
representing the major powers, has 
tried to do the preliminary work on 
peace treaties for Europe. Each time, 
the conflicting interests of the large 
Allied nations have produced a stale- 
mate among the ministers and nothing 
has been done. The deputies of the 
foreign ministers have also tried to lay 
the groundwork for the treaties, but 
with no more success. 

‘Last Tuesday, the Big Four foreign 
Ministers gathered in Paris to tackle 
problem once again. The world is 
hing their negotiations with par- 
ieular concern this time; in fact, 
ny people consider this conference 

is the final test of whether or not the 
n lat powers can make peace together. 
‘If the foreign ministers can reach 
agreement on all or most of the issues 

h have kept them divided up to 

ww, the formal peace conference can 

in sometime in May, as was 
ined originally. Treaties can be 

Mitten, and, with them, the final chap- 
#t of the story of the war in Europe. 
men the United Nations can go ahead 
mith the building of a peaceful world, 

wing that Big Four unity rests on 
@solid foundation. 

' But if the foreign ministers cannot 
me to terms with one another, the 
faking of the peace treaties may be 
iponed indefinitely. This, in turn, 
. nt postpone Europe’s recovery and 
fing added suffering to the unhappy 
Sople of the continent. It would also 
fepen the antagonisms among the top 
members of the United Nations. 

Another dangerous possibility is 

at, if the present conference fails, 

@ United States, Britain, and France 

make separate treaties with the 

Fopean Axis countries, leaving Rus- 

© Settle with them in her own way. 


Or, as Secretary of State Byrnes has 
warned, the United States may make 
treaties with these countries alone. 
Either of these developments would 
aggravate the differences between 
Russia and the western powers, and 
make war between the two conflicting 
groups more likely. 

What, then, stands in the way of 
harmony among the great powers who 
must make the peace in Europe? Here 
are the chief issues which have kept 
them deadlocked since Potsdam: 

Italy. The Italian peace treaty con- 
cerns all the Big Four—the United 
States, Britain, France, and Russia. 
Actually, it is not one problem but 
several. Probably the most important 
is what to do with the Italian empire. 
The Big Four powers agree that all of 
Italy’s prewar colonies must be taken 
away from her, but they are sharply 
divided on the question of what to do 
with them. 

The United States wants to see 
Italy’s African colonies—Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica, Eritrea, and Somaliland— 


placed under United Nations trustee- 
ship for a period of 10 years. Under 
the American plan, an international 
commission would run these colonies 
during their period of trusteeship. 
Eventually, they would be given their 
independence. 

The French agree that  Italy’s 
African possessions should be placed 
under UN authority, but want the 
Italians to administer them. The Brit- 
ish, for their part, simply want to see 
the African colonies taken away from 
Italy. They urge a separate four 
power meeting after the peace treaty 
has been made to decide how to dis- 
pose of them. 

Divided as they are on how to handle 
Italy’s African colonies, the United 
States, Britain, and France agree 
completely in opposing Russia’s plan 
for them. Russia likes the idea of 
placing the colonies under UN trustee- 
ship, but insists that she should be the 
one to administer Tripolitania. 

Now, Tripolitania is not 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Political Race 


Is Under Way 


How Parties Stand on Issues 
Six Months before No- 
vember Elections 


OLITICS is in the air. Although 

it is a full half year until the 1946 
elections, politicians all over the coun- 
try are already beginning to “mend 
their fences.” National party leaders 
are working out campaign strategy, 
and members of Congress are care- 
fully weighing their votes with an 
eye to the effect on the voters. 

From now until September, local 
political groups will be busy picking 
slates of candidates for the elections. 
In some states the candidates are of- 
ficially nominated by political conven- 
tions; in others, petitions are used. 
But in the large majority of states, 
a preliminary party election known as 
the “direct primary” is used. 

Each party ordinarily holds its own 
primary. In most states, only regis- 
tered Democrats can vote in the Demo- 
cratic primary; similarly, only Repub- 
lican party members are adry “7d 
to Republican primaries. 

It is extremely important for voters 
to participate in the conventions, or 
primaries, or whatever other machin- 
ery is used to nominate candidates. 
If the voter does not make his voice 
heard in these nominations, he will 
have no influence in deciding what 
kind of men will represent his party 
in the regular elections. 

There is a good reason why poli- 
ticians are getting an early start for 
this year’s political battles. Some 
very choice prizes are at stake: All 
435 seats in the House of Representa- 
tives, 35 seats in the Senate, 34 gov- 
ernorships, and hundreds of state, 
county, and city offices. 

Moreover, in a sense the 1948 Presi- 

(Concluded on page 2) 








By Walter E. Myer 


Democracy in Everyday Life f 


I HAVE just heard of a situation 

which developed in the social life of 
a large midwestern high school. A 
number of boys and girls were planning 
a skating party, and refreshments were 
to be served later in one of the homes. 
The problem was whether to invite a 
certain boy who was a good skater, was 
well liked,’ and, as nearly everyone 
agreed, was “lots of fun.” The trouble 
was that he was poor, his father worked 
at a job generally considered menial, 
his family did not move in the same 
social set to which the families of the 
others in the group belonged. 

Most of the members of the group 
thought that this boy should not be 
invited. One of them said, “We should 
be careful what families we ask to our 
homes.” Another thought that the boy 
would probably feel out of place and so 
should not be asked. 

These boys and girls, whatever their 


American history and citizenship grades 
may have been, were uneducated—un- 
educated for life in a democracy. They 
did not know the meaning of democratic 
or of Christian living. 

America is supposed to be a demo- 
cratic and a Christian nation. But 
democracy and Christianity both stand 
for the idea that each person shall be 
judged, not by his occupation or pos- 
sessions, but by his personal worth. 
Those who fail to live by that principle 
are false to all that is best in America. 
If other Americans were like them our 
country would not be worth fighting for. 

Fortunately most Americans are not 
like that. They believe in the ideals we 
have been trying to practice throughout 
our history. They do not like the caste 
systems and the class lines by which 
many other peoples are bound. They 
believe in fair play, in broad sympathies 
and personal kindliness. 


The true Ameri- 
can is not snobbish 
if he has money, and 
he holds his head as 
high as anyone if he 
is poor. He believes W. E. Myer 
with the great Scot- j 
tish poet of democracy, Robert Burns, 
that “A man’s a man for a’ that” (all 
that). Many years ago Burns expressed 
that idea when he wrote: 


“Then let us pray that come it may, 
(as come it will for a’ that) 


That sense and worth, o’er a’ the 
earth, 


Shall bear the gree (prize) an’ a’ 
that! 


For a’ that an’ a’ that, 

It’s comin’ yet for a’ that 

That man to man, the world o’er 
Shall brithers be for a’ that!” 
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Politics 


(Concluded from page 1) 


dency is at stake. At no time in Amer- 
ican history has the party which won 
the mid-term congressional election 
failed to win the White House in the 
presidential election two years later. 
Therefore both parties view the fall 
elections as of prime importance. 

The Democrats have dominated Con- 
gress for more than 15 years. At 
present they hold 238 seats in the 
House and 56 in the Senate. The Re- 
publicans, who have been increasing 
their strength, now hold 192 seats in 
the House and 40 in the Senate. In 
the House there is also one American- 
Labor member, and four seats are va- 
cant. A change of 26 seats in the 
House and 9 in the Senate would 
give the Republicans a majority. 

Although party leaders are making 
the usual claims of victories in No- 
vember, many of them are privately 
worried. In each party there are defi- 
nite splits, which in recent months 
have become increasingly serious. Siz- 
able groups of Democrats in Congress 
are regularly voting with the Repub- 
licans against President Truman’s pro- 
gram. On the other hand, certain 
Republicans are dissatisfied with their 
party’s program and are inclined to 
support much of the legislation desired 
by the administration. 

Furthermore, these “rebel” groups 
are working hard to secure control of 
their parties. The outcome of the 
fall elections may largely depend upon 
whether or not party leaders can bring 
the “rebels” back into line. In order 
t, understand clearly the present po- 
litical situation, we need to make a 
brief historical survey of the two ma- 
jor parties. 


Party Histories 


Previous to 1932, the Democrats and 
Republicans were much alike. They 
both engaged in heated presidential 
campaigns every four years, but or- 
dinarily their differences on big issues 
were not great. 

The Republicans, on the whole, were 
somewhat more favorable to business 
and industrial enterprise than were 
the Democrats. They strongly be- 
lieved. that if these enterprises were 
encouraged and were prosperous, 
workers would have employment at 
good wages. 

The Democratic position did not dif- 
fer very much from this, though the 
Democrats were inclined to be a little 
more critical of business practices, 
supported a little more regulation: of 
industry, and were somewhat more 
favorable to labor unions. Both par- 
ties desired relatively high tariff rates, 
though the Republicans wanted a 
higher tariff than did their Demo- 
cratic opponents. 

In each party, there were two wings 
—one was commonly known as “pro- 
gressive” or “liberal” and the other 

‘was commonly known as “conserva- 
tive.” The progressives of both par- 
ties wanted the government to be more 
active in regulating industry and pro- 
tecting the interests of the poorer 
groups of the population. The con- 
servatives wanted, so far as possible, 
to keep the government out of the 
fields of private industry. They felt 
that everyone in the country would 
benefit in the long run by a hands-off 
policy on the part of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

Most of the time, the conservatives 


won out in both parties. The mood 
of the country was usually conserva- 
tive, and the Republican Party, the 
more conservative of the two, ordi- 
narily was victorious. During the 72 
years from 1861 to 1933, it was in 
power 56 years, or more than three- 
fourths of the time The only Demo- 
cratic presidents during that period 
were Grover Cleveland and Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The Republicans could usually count 
on most businessmen, large and small, 
except in the southern states, and a 
majority of the farmers of the North. 
They also had the support of most 
Negroes, since Lincoln was a Repub- 
lican, and they had a fair share of 
the labor vote. 

The Democrats ordinarily had a ma- 
jority of the city workers and a fair 
share of support among farmers. In 
addition, they had the so-called “‘solid 
South,” because most southerners con- 


can politics as drastic as those which 
were ushered in by the election of 
Thomas Jefferson in 1800 or of An- 
drew Jackson in 1828. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt represented the so-called pro- 
gressive wing of the Democratic 
Party, and his “New Deal” program 
went far beyond earlier progressive 
programs in the extent to which the 
government played an active part in 
American life. 

For a while, this “New Deal” swept 
the country. Many farmers broke 
away from their Republican moorings 
to support it. Workers were enthusi- 
astic about it. The program was a 
hard one for the conservative south- 
ern leaders to swallow, for in certain 
vital respects it was contrary to their 
ways of thinking. But they were so 
thankful to have a Democratic admin- 
istration that they cooperated. 

As time went on, however, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had increasing difficulty 
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“Look at your face!” 


tinued to feel the bitterness which 
they developed for the Republican 
Party during and immediately after 
the Civil War. Southern farmers also 
opposed Republican high tariffs for 
fear they would encourage high tariffs 
abroad and thus interfere with the 
sale of American cotton, tobacco, and 
other farm products in which the 
South specialized. 

On issues other than the tariff, how- 
ever, the majority of southerners, even 
though Democrats, have usually fol- 
lowed the Republican line of thinking 
about as much as that of their own 
party. In general, they are jealous 
of states’ rights. The majority do 
not like the idea of a strong national 
government which extends its power 
into communities over the nation. — 

Such, in brief, is the broad outline 
of American parties and party posi- 
tions up to 1932. With the election 
of that year came changes in Ameri- 






in holding his party together—in gain- 
ing the support of conservative Dem- 
ocrats for his measures. Today, Mr. 
Truman is having similar difficulty, 
and a larger dose of it. He is attempt- 
ing to carry on the same kind of 
progressive national program favored 
by Roosevelt, but a combination of 
Republicans and conservative Demo- 
crats—sometimes known as the “Re- 
publocrats’” — has effectively blocked 
him. Many southern Democrats not 
only oppose his social and economic 
program, but they also feel that he 
is endangering stability in the South 
by acting too “quickly and drastically” 
in trying to elevate the position of 
the Negro. 

It is said that the anti-Truman 
coalition in Congress includes upwards 
of 65 Democrats who almost always 
vote against the President. They have 
opposed his recommendations on such 
measures as full employment, housing, 


————— 


raising minimum wage levels, extend. 
ing price control, and establishing a 
permanent Fair Employment Prag. 
tice Commission. They have been 
largely responsible for the fact that 
during his first year in office Pregj. 
dent Truman has been able to get 
only a small portion of his national 
program enacted into law. 

The Republican Party does not have 
as many “insurgents” or “rebels” a. 
the Democrats, but those Republicans 
who do give considerable support ty 
the Truman program are influential}, 
They include such men, for example 
as Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon 
and Senator Robert La Follette of 
Wisconsin. Senator La Follette only 
recently took his Progressive Party 
back into the Republican fold, ang 
he has made it.clear that he intengs 
to line up other Republicans in sup- 
port of greater social and economic 
activity on the part of the gover. 
ment. 

Outside the Senate, another promi. 
nent Republican—Harold Stassen—js 
urging that his party display new 
life and vigor and that it support g 
positive program of government action 
on postwar problems. Mr. Stasggep 
has a good record as the Governor of 
Minnesota, as aide to Admiral Halsey 
during the war, and as one of the 
American representatives to the Sap 
Francisco Conference which drafted 
the United Nations Charter last year, 
His views are taken seriously, for it 
is thought that he has a good chance 
of being nominated by his party for 
the Presidency in 1948. 


Fight for Progress 


Under the leadership of such menas § 


La Follette and Stassen, the progres 
sive Republicans are launching a real 
fight for control of their party. They 
are urging young Republicans witha 
fresh viewpoint to compete with older 
and more conservative politicians in 
the coming elections. Stassen is hope- 
ful that a number of World War Il 
veterans who are seeking seats in 
Congress will help to “vitalize the Re 
publican Party.” 

Although conservative Democrats 
and Republicans band together to vote 
in Congress, and liberal members of 
both parties do likewise, most observ- 
ers see little chance that any of these 
groups will break away and form a 
third party. Throughout our history, 
third parties have been notably un- 
successful, The average politician 
feels that he will get farther by stay- 
ing within his party and trying to 
capture control of it than by break- 
ing away with a new group. Senator 
La Follette of Wisconsin, and his 
Progressive Party, learned the futility 
of trying to build up a third party, and 
they have recently rejoined the Re 
publicans. 

In the coming primary elections, 
progressives of both parties will work 
to get progressive candidates nomi- 
nated for the November elections, and 
conservatives will support men who 
share their views. The kind of legis 
lation we will have in the next two 
years will depend on which group 38 
more successful. 

If the voters elect a large majority 
of progressive or liberal members t0 
Congress, President Truman’s pro 
gram will probably fare better in the 
future than it has in the past. On 
the other hand, if the voters send @ 
majority of conservative Democrats 


and Republicans to Congress, then the: 
President will get little of his Pro 


gram adopted. 
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United States Supreme Court 


Nine Justices Decide Whether the Laws of Congress Are Constitutional 


F the nine Supreme Court jus- 

tices, only two—Chief Justice 
Harlan F. Stone and Associate Justice 
Harold Burton—were appointed to the 
nation’s highest court by presidents 
other than the late Franklin D. Roose- 
yelt. Stone came to the bench 21 years 
ago, in President Coolidge’s admin- 
istration. Burton, newest Court mem- 
ber, was appointed by President Tru- 
man. 

During President Roosevelt’s ad- 
ministration, mapy people feared that 
the Court might become a mere “rub- 
ber stamp,” because so many of its 
members were Roosevelt appointees. 
It was argued that the President had 
chosen new justices for just one thing 
_their tendency to agree with his own 
yiews. They would, it was said, always 
yote together and always uphold the 
plitical and economic ideas for which 
President Roosevelt stood. 

A glance at what the Court has done 
in recent years shows that this pre- 
diction was wrong. Far from seeing 
jlike on every question, the justices 
constantly differ among themselves. 
Indeed, the present Supreme Court is 
more often divided in its opinions than 
almost any other Court in our history. 

From 1900 to 1930, the justices 
usually agreed about the cases that 
came before them. Eight out of 10 


Chief Justice Stone, who passed away 
last week 


decisions were unanimous. Last year, 
however, the Court was split on almost 
0 per cent of its decisions. In the 
frst five months of the present term, 
ithas been much the same. The jus- 
ties were divided on 24 of 70 de- 
tisions. Fourteen cases will have to be 
hard over again when Justice Jackson 
mes back from Europe, where he is 
ptosecuting Nazi war criminals, be- 
tause the vote on them was tied. 

The justices have sometimes upheld 
the New Deal point of view, and some- 











times voted against it. Last year, for 
&ample, the Court supported the gov- 
fmment in three antitrust cases and 
Yoted against it in two. It upheld the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
three cases and business in three 
thers. It decided three civil liberties 
ages in favor of the individual com- 
lainants and three others in favor of 
he government. 

The Court voted one way consist- 
fatly on only two kinds of cases—those 
Mvolving labor and those concerned 
vith wartime government controls. 
Fight out of 10 labor cases went 
bor’s way, and 15 out of 19 govern- 
m@it-control cases were decided in 
or of the government. 





HARRIS & EWING 


Left to right: Justices Black, Reed, Frankfurter, and Douglas 


The justices do not always line up 
in the same way when differences of 
opinion arise. Sometimes there are 
two or three different dissenting 
opinions in addition to the majority 
point of view on a case. 

While it is possible to decide in 
advance how each member of the Court 
is likely to vote on certain types of 
cases, the judges frequently make de- 
cisions contrary to what might be ex- 
pected. Thus, even though certain*of 
the judges are considered to be “‘con- 
servatives,” and others are said to be 
“liberals,” they often do not vote in 
this way. To a large extent, the jus- 
tices vote as individuals, rather than 
as members of factions. 

Here are brief, thumbnail sketches 
of the nine justices: 


Harlan Stone. Chief Justice Stone, 
73, grew up in the rugged New Eng- 
land farm country. At Amherst Col- 
lege he was both an athlete and a prize 
student. Before entering public life 
he practiced law and served as Dean 
of Columbia Law School. 

President Coolidge made Stone his 
Attorney General in 1924 and ap- 
pointed him to the Supreme Court the 
following year. It was President 
Roosevelt who; in 1941, made him 
Chief Justice. Stone’s record of sup- 
porting New Deal legislation had 
marked him as a “liberal” until recent 
years. Later he was looked on as the 
Court’s leading conservative. He regu- 
larly voted against the labor viewpoint 
and tended to support business against 
the government. 


* ® *& 


Hugo Black. Sixty-year-old Justice 
Black comes from Alabama. A lawyer 
and police judge in Birmingham for 
several years, he left the South to come 
to Washington as a senator in 1927. 
In the Senate, Black made a reputation 
as a vigorous investigator of abuses 
in big business corporations. He was 
appointed to the Court in 1937. 

Black ‘was President Roosevelt’s 
first appointee to the Supreme Ceurt. 
His appointment loosed a_ political 
storm, for it was charged that he had 
belonged to the notorious Ku Klux 
Klan. The new justice, however, suc- 
cessfully cleared himself of these 
charges. ; 

Today, Justice Black is still the 
friend of the “underdog.” He is often 
critical of more “conservative” mem- 
bers of the Court and is himself con- 
sidered. the outstanding “liberal” 
among the justices. 


= * 


Stanley Reed. Kentucky-born Stan- 
ley Reed, 61, came to the Supreme 
Court after a successful career as a 
lawyer and government official. He 
was general counsel for the Federal 


Farm Board and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, then Solicitor 
General. (the lawyer who represents 
the United States government before 
the Supreme Court). In the latter role, 
he defended many New Deal laws 
before the Court and won President 
Roosevelt’s admiration. 

After he became a justice himself in 
1938, Reed showed himself to be 
a “middle-of-the-roader.” When the 
other justices are lined up in two 
opposing teams over an issue, it is 
often Reed who casts the deciding 
vote. 

* * * 


Felix Frankfurter. Justice Frank- 
furter, 64, is the only foreign-born 
member of the Court. He came to this 
country from Vienna as a child. He 
broke all records for scholarship at 
Harvard Law School and won equally 
brilliant distinction in his teaching of 
law at Harvard. 

Frankfurter’s public career has in- 
cluded posts in the War and Labor 
Departments and a term as Assistant 
United States Attorney. President 
Roosevelt named him to the Supreme 
Court in 1939. Since then, he has 
identified himself with the “conserva- 
tive” wing of the Court, frequently 
siding with Chief Justice Stone on im- 
portant issues. 


* * * 


Frank Murphy. Frank Murphy, 54, 
has had a varied and exciting career. 
The Michigan-born justice has been 
mayor of Detroit, Governor of Michi- 
gan, High Commissioner of the Philip- 
pines, and United States Attorney 
General. 

Throughout his career, the fiery, 
red-haired Irishman has fought for 
the underprivileged. Since his ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court in 
1940, he has been a mainstay of the 
“liberal” group of justices. 


* * * 


Robert Jackson. Charming, genial 
Robert H. Jackson, 54, is the one mem- 
ber of the present Supreme Court who 
never went to college. He read law on 
his own, and was admitted to the New 
York bar at 21. Asa young attorney, 
he distinguished himself as a crusader 
against big-business abuses. 


Jackson’s Washington career began 
when he became general counsel of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in 1934. 
Before being appointed to the Court in 
1941, he was Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, Solicitor General, and United 
States Attorney General. 

Justice Jackson is now in Europe, 
acting as American prosecutor in the 
Nuremberg trials. He is particularly 
missed by the “conservative” wing of 
the Court. 


x *§ * 


William Douglas. At 47, Douglas is 
the youngest member of the Supreme 
Court. A poor boy from Minnesota, he 
depended largely on scholarships for 
his legal education. After leaving 
Columbia Law School, he was a Wall 
Street lawyer, professor, and govern- 
ment official. 

Justice Douglas is one of the Court’s 
outstanding “liberals.” Ever since his 
appointment in 1939, he has been 
grouped with Justices Black and Mur- 
phy as a champion of New Deal ideas. 
Douglas’ forceful personality has kept 
him in the limelight as a political pos- 
sibility. 7 

Before the last Presidential elec- 
tion, many people wanted to see him as 
President Roosevelt’s running mate on 
the Democratic ticket. He has fre- 
quently been spoken of since in con- 
nection with important governmental 
posts. 


* * * 


Wiley Rutledge. Like Justice Reed, 
Wiley Rutledge, 51, is a Kentuckian by 
birth. His teaching career, however, 
has taken him all over the country. He 
has been a law professor at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, and Iowa State Uni- 
versity. 

Justice Rutledge was an outspoken 
“liberal” judge in a federal court when 
President Roosevelt named him for the 
Supreme Court in 1943. He has always 
been watchful for violations of the 
rights of minority groups. 


* * * 


Harold Burton. Harold Burton, 57, 
is one of the only two Republicans on 
the Court. A New Englander by birth, 
he has spent most of his life in the 
Mid-West. He practiced law in Ohio 
and Utah and served as mayor of 
Cleveland. 

Elected to the Senate in 1941, Bur- 
ton was noted for his sponsorship of 
international cooperation. He was a 
member of the Truman Committee in- 
vestigating the war effort and there 
won the friendship of the President, 
who appointed him to the Supreme 
Court last year. Thus far, Burton has 
usually been found on the “conserva- 
tive” side in split Court decisions. 
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Left to right: Justices Murphy, Jackson, Rutledge and Burton 
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The Story of the Week 


Russian Ambassador 


Nikolai Novikov, who for more than 
a year has been Russia’s ambassador 
to the United States in all but title, 
has officially taken over that position. 
He succeeds Andrei Gromyko, who 
was recently named as Russia’s per- 
manent representative to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. Novikov has been Russia’s lead- 
ing diplomat in Washington since last 
April, when Mr. Gromyko went to the 
San Francisco Conference to help set 
up the United Nations. Novikov is 
an experienced diplomat. He is de- 
scribed as an intelligent man and one 
with whom people find it easy to work. 

In the eyes of most observers Gro- 
myko’s appointment to the Security 
Council means that Russia has con- 
fidence in the Council, and intends 
to remain in the United Nations. In 
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Nikolai Novikov, who is now Russia’s am- 
bassador to the United States 


1944 when the first conferences to 
draw up plans for a world organiza- 
tion were held at Dumbarton Oaks 
in Washington, Mr. Gromyko repre- 
sented his country. Except for brief 
periods, he has been Russia’s spokes- 
man at meetings of the United Nations 
ever since. 

The two appointments are widely 
regarded as indicating that Russia is 
seeking world cooperation by putting 
able men in important diplomatic 
posts. 


Coal Strike 


The 400,000 soft coal miners in 23 
states—members of John L. Lewis’s 
United Mine Workers—have not re- 
turned to work as these lines are writ- 
ten. They have been on strike since 
April 1. Because most factories can- 
not run without coal, thousands of 
plants have either reduced their pro- 
duction or closed down entirely. This 
means that new houses, household 
equipment, clothing, automobiles, and 
many other products will be still fur- 
ther delayed in reaching people who 
need them. 

Members of industry and labor 
groups are closely following develop- 
ments in the current dispute because 
the underlying issues have far-reach- 
ing significance. For one thing, the 
chief cause for disagreement is not 
wages and hours. If it were, a com- 
promise between the miners and oper- 
ators probably could have been worked 
out early in the negotiations when 
mine owners offered a pay raise of 
about 18 cents an hour. 

The major issue at stake is com- 


paratively new in labor disputes. The 
union is demanding that the mine 
owners set up a health and welfare 
fund by contributing a certain amount 
of money for each ton of coal mined. 
The owners object to letting the union 
have exclusive control over such a 
fund. Furthermore, they argue that 
they cannot afford to pay any large 
amount to support a health program. 

Nevertheless, most observers believe 
that a compromise health-and-welfare- 
fund plan will eventually be adopted 
to take care of doctor and hospital 
bills for miners’ families. Should this 
happen, many other unions will also 
demand that their employers grant 
them the same privileges. Thus, all 
industrial and labor leaders are con- 
cerned about the outcome of the pres- 
ent negotiations. 

Moreover, many believe that the cur- 
rent coal strike is significant because 
it is a step in John L. Lewis’s drive for 
power. He wants to get greater con- 
trol over organized labor in both the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
By getting more for his workers than 
other unions have secured, Mr. Lewis 
can strengthen his leadership in the 
AFL where he is now a vice president. 
He also may be able to lure many CIO 
unions into the ranks of the AFL. 
With the support of a large share of 
American labor, John L. Lewis could 
again play a prominent role in Amer- 
ican politics, as he did during the first 
two Roosevelt administrations. 


A Familiar Crow 


Our readers have frequently asked 
about the crow which Fred O. Seibel 
uses in his cartoons for the Richmond 
(Virgina) Times-Dispatch. Many of 
these cartoons have been reprinted in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. The crow, 
says Mr. Seibel, has no special sig- 
nificance. It is his trademark, and 
he weaves it into the action of the 
cartoon to stimulate interest and to 
catch the eye of a reader who might 
not otherwise be interested. 

As to the origin of this unusual 
trademark, here is the story as Mr. 
Seibel told it to us: 

“When I was a boy living in a small 
village in Oneida County, New York, 
I had a live crow which I found un- 
der a tree one day while on a fishing 
trip along the creek. 

“The young bird apparently got out 
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FOR WORLD PEACE. These young women, members of the organization known 


as Student Federalists, are 


of its nest and fell to the ground 
before it was able to fly. I took it 
home where it became tame like a 
parrot. 

“In later years, when I got a job 
as a newspaper cartoonist and wanted 
something for my trademark (or 
‘dingbat’ as it is called in the news- 
paper business), the crow came natur- 
ally to mind, and I have used it 
throughout my 30 years of cartoon- 
ing.” 


A Home for UN 


Crowded into the gymnasium of 
Hunter College, New York, with many 
of its offices scattered all over Man- 
hattan, the United Nations headquar- 
ters has been quite as unhappy about 
the housing problem as any of the 
thousands of American families who 
find themselves in cramped quarters. 
For UN, however, the problem is just 
about solved—temporarily, at least. 
It has now been given the use of two 
large buildings in the New York area. 

The General Assembly will begin 
its next meeting September 3 at 
Flushing Meadows, where the lavish 
World’s Fair held sway before the 
war. There, surrounded by weedy, 
down-at-the-heel fair grounds, stands 
the New York City Building, a long, 
one-story structure with glass-brick 
walls and fluted columns. Since 1941 
this building has been used as a skat- 
ing rink, and it has sufficient floor 
space to seat 5,000 people. The City 
of New York has promised to spend 
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HOME FOR THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. This building on the site of the 1939- 
40 World’s Fair in New York will be the home of the United Nations General Assembly 


for its meeting in September. 


discussing peace problems 


$1,200,000 in refitting it and beauti- 
fying the grounds, and since it is only 
a 40-minute ride from downtown Man- 
hattan it should prove very satisfac- 
tory. 

Nine miles farther out on Long Is. 
land is the new location for the Secre- 
tariat, or permanent staff, of the UN. 
It will be lodged in the modern, air. 
conditioned building of the Sperry 
Gyroscope plant, which is about an 
hour’s auto ride from lower Manhat- 
tan. The plant offers plenty of office 
space and a 1,000-seat cafeteria, and 
it will be ready for the Secretariat by 
the middle of August. 


Still No Peace 


Again and again, peace has seemed 
just ahead for China’s two warring 
factions—the Kuomintang, or official 
government group, and the Comm 
nists. But each time the world’s 
hopes have faded as new fighting broke 
out. 

Now it has happened once more. In 
spite of the truce signed early last 
month, Kuomintang and Communist 
troops are battling each other. The 
prize is control of Manchuria. Rus- 
sian troops are withdrawing from the 
area, cmd each time they leave a key 
point trouble starts between Kuomin- 
tang and Chinese Communist forces. 

There is still some hope of peace, 
however. General Marshall, our am- 
bassador, is back in China trying to 
bring the two factions together. Since 
he was so successful in arranging 4 
truce last month, it is believed that 
he may be able to stop the present 
struggle. 


Cure for Malaria 


Victory in the long battle against 
malaria seems in sight. The germs of 
relapsing malaria, which afflicts al- 
most haif of the world’s population, 
may be beaten into complete surrender 
by a newly developed medicine. 

During the war, the government 
spent $7,000,000 for research in ma- 
laria, because this disease can make 
whole armies helpless faster than 
enemy guns. Of the 14,000 new com- 
pounds which were made and tested 
in scores of laboratories, one seems to 
have found malaria’s weakness. The 
new drug is known only as 13,276, its 
serial number in the great campalgt. 

S. N. 13,276 may prove more effec- 
tive than quinine or atabrine, because 
it can kill the malaria germs com 
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pletely. Quinine and atabrine only 
make the germs “go into hiding.” 
There are still many tests to be made, 
however, to make sure that S. N. 
13,276 has no harmful effects upon 
malaria patients. 
Although malaria does not often kill 
its victims, it is still one of the most 
harmful diseases in the world. In 
warm climates, it is spread by mos- 
quitoes and frequently makes whole 
populations fever-ridden and sickly. 
Up to this time, the medicines used 
against malaria have been only reme- 
dies—that is, they lessened the effects 
and discomforts of the fever, but did 
not eradicate it. Now scientists hope 
they have found a cure—a medicine 
which can end the disease once and 


for all. 






Way to Study Politics 


As election campaigns get under 
way all over the nation, a number of 
schools are arranging pre-election day 
programs to emphasize the importance 
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SKY ROCKET. This V-2 rocket, devel- 
oped by our Army, will be tested on a trip 
into space next month. The rocket is 
shown on its launching platform, ready 
to be shot skyward. 


of intelligent voting. The young peo- 
ple of Thomas Jefferson school in Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, have been particu- 
larly successful in planning such pro- 
grams, and their ideas might well 
serve as a model for other schools. 

“How does one become an intelli- 
gent voter?” they asked themselves. 
They decided it would be necessary to 
learn what offices were to be filled 
at election time, and to find out what 
qualifications each candidate had to 
offer. 

The students, therefore, wrote let- 
ters to the 16 candidates seeking office. 
They asked for information about such 
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>» made a pet of the crow pictured on the left. 
drawing, is well known to the many readers who follow Mr. Seibel’s 


things as political background, record 
of service, education, and opinions of 
their opponents. In addition they 
asked each candidate: “What meas- 
ures beneficial to the people will you 
seek to put into effect if you are 
elected ?” 

Then the students secured election 
posters and materials for further 
study. For the entire school they or- 
ganized an assembly program, drama- 
tizing the work of each job and pre- 
senting the names and qualifications 
of the candidates of both parties. 


Report on Congress 


The House of Representatives re- 
turns to work tomorrow after its 
Easter recess. Before the congress- 
men left Washington 12 days ago, they 
had greatly changed several measures 
which President Truman had urged 
them to pass. While the House has 
been away, the Senate, which did not 
take a spring vacation, has been trying 
to find compromises to satisfy both the 
House members and the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

Just before the recess, the House 
passed a bill which extended the life 
of the Office of Price Administration 
(OPA), but greatly limited its action. 
OPA’s supporters claimed that the 
House had virtually repealed price con- 
trol and sent us on “a joy ride to dis- 
aster.” Now the House must consider 
a compromise bill recommended by the 
Senate. 

The House, before its vacation, also 
rebuffed the Administration when it 
severely restricted the conditions 
under which Selective Service might 
be continued after May 15, the date it 
is supposed .to expire. The House ex- 
tended the draft for nine months 
beyond. that time, but it declared a 
holiday on inductions for five of those 
months, and it halted the drafting of 
18- and 19-year-olds. The Army claims 
that such a bill will make a successful 
occupation of Germany and Japan im- 
possible, and will endanger our own 
safety. Here again, the Senate, which 
supports a stronger draft, will suggest 
a compromise. 

During the next few weeks, the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate will finish working on a vet- 
erans’ housing bill. Each has passed 
its Own measure, and now an agree- 
ment will have to be reached on the 
points of differences. 

The present session of Congress is 
expected to end in July so that legis- 
lators who are up for re-election in 
November can conduct their cam- 
paigns. Before then, the two houses 
must agree on the bills mentioned 
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BOXING LESSON. Danny Kaye, who rises from a shy milkman to a boxing cham- 
pion, tries to teach Fay Bainter the tricks of the ring in The Kid from Brooklyn. 
Fans of Danny Kaye will thoroughly enjoy this movie. 


above. They must also give attention 
to other important pieces of legisla- 
tion, such as the merger of the armed 
services, compulsory military training, 
social security, and the loan to Great 
Britain. 


Problem of Spain 


The question of Spain came before 
the Security Council some days ago 
when Poland recommended that the 
United Nations take action against 
Franco Spain. Poland charged that 
Franco came to power with Axis help, 
that Franco aided the Axis during the 
war, that he has stirred up trouble by 
massing troops at the French border, 
and that the Spanish government is 
harboring Nazi scientists who are at 
work on the development of atomic 
energy. 

Russia, France, and Mexico support 
Poland in these charges and favor 
action against Franco. Britain and 
the United States, however, are hesi- 
tant to take action. They know that 
if Franco is overthrown the Spanish 
Republicans, who were in office before 
the Civil War, would come back into 
power. Russia would undoubtedly 
have much influence with this govern- 
ment, for Russia was the only large 
nation which supported it at the time 
of the Civil War. 

Both Britain and the United States 
are reluctant to see a strongly pro- 
Soviet government in Spain, for this 
would give Russia a foothold in West- 
ern Europe. Britain, particularly, 
fears the prospect of a Russian-influ- 
enced government in the strategic 
Gibraltar and Mediterranean area. 


Iran vs. Russia 


As we go to press, it appears that 
Russia’s attempt to take the Iran case 
out of the hands of the Security Coun- 
cil without delay will be a failure. A 
majority of the nations on the Council 
still insist that the Iranian matter 
should stay on the Council program, at 
least until May 6 when the question is 
supposed to be taken up for discussion 
again. May 6 is the date on which all 
Russian troops are supposed to have 
left Iran. 

Certain observers believe that it was 
a mistake for the Council not to have 
dismissed this case when Iran with- 
drew its charges against Russia, and 
when both Iran and Russia asked that 
the Security Council drop the matter. 
They argue that the Council is only 
supposed to deal with disputes that 


threaten the peace, and that the 
parties to the dispute have settled the 
matter between themselves. 

Other observers, however, point out 
that Russian troops were still on 
Iranian soil when Iran agreed to drop 
the case. These observers fear that 
Russia used undue pressure to force 
Iran to change her stand. Therefore 
they believe that the United Nations 
should not drop the matter until the 
Soviet troops have all been removed. 
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Heredity is something every man be- 
lieves in until his son begins to act like a 
fool. 














* * * 


“My son wants to be an auto racer. 
What shall I do?” 
“Don’t stand in his way.” 

















LUNDBERG IN COLLIER'S 
“She wouldn’t buy it without trying it 
out” 


“Dad, I wish you’d help me with this 
problem.” 
“Can’t, son. It wouldn’t be right.” 
“Maybe not, but you could try.” 
* * * 


Mother: “Why did you send that 
fellow back for your cold cream? 
never find it.” 

Daughter: “I only wanted to get the 
chap off my§hands.” 

* * 
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They were sitting out in the moon- 
light. “I want to ask you something,” he 
said earnestly. 

“Yes, yes,” she replied eagerly. 

“Can’t we move over a little? I’m sit- 
ting on a cactus.” 

* * * 

Optician: “Weak eyes, have you? Well, 
how many lines can you read on that 
chart?” 

Patient: “What chart?” 

* * * 


Customer (having a rough shave): “I 
a barber, have you another razor?” 
arber: “Yes, why?” 
Customer: “I want to defend myself.” 
* * * 


Visitor: “If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small one and told you 
to divide with your brother, which apple 
would you give him?” 

Johnny: “Do you mean my big brother 
or little one?” 
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COUNTRIES FOR WHICH TREANES 
ARE NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION 


COUNTRIES FOR WHICH TREATIES 
WILL LATER BE WORKED OUT 


RUSSIA 


c NEW YORK Times 


Many difficult questions face the representatives of Great Britain, Russia, France, and the United States as they seek a stable peace for Europe and the Middle East. Peace 


treaties must be drafted for (1) Italy, (2) Hungary, (3) Rumania, (4) Bulgaria, and (5) Finland. 
There are differences over the policy to be adopted toward the Franco regime in Spain (7). 


Austria. 


Dardanelles (8), and the Western Powers are still concerned over the relations between Iran (9) and Russia. 


Treaties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


valuable in itself, but its geography 
gives it special importance in the pres- 
ent situation. If Russia held it, she 
would have a foothold on the Medi- 
terranean coast. Britain, fearful for 
her imperial lifeline—the sea lanes 
through the Mediterranean and the 
Suez Canal to the East—sees this as a 
threat to her security. 

Both Britain and France are also 
worried about what would happen if 
their African possessions had a Rus- 
sian-administered territory as a neigh- 
bor. They are afraid the Russians 
might try to stir up trouble among the 
native peoples in their colonies. 

In arguing that she should have 
Tripolitania as a trusteeship, Russia 
says the other big powers are trying 
to monopolize the world’s dependent 
territories. The United States has 
asked for individual trusteeship over 
certain Pacific islands; Britain and 
France are expected to ask for the 
same thing in other areas. The Rus- 
sians simply feel that if the other big 
powers are to have this privilege, they 
should have it too. 


"Island Colonies 


Besides her African territories, 
Italy held the Dodecanese Islands be- 
fore the war. Now the United States, 
Britain, and France want to see them 
turned over to Greece. Russia is 
against the idea. The Western powers 
feel that these islands, dotting the 
Aegean Sea near the Greek coast, 
logically belong to Greece. But Rus- 
sia points out that they guard her out- 
let from the Black Sea through the 
Aegean to the Mediterranean. She 
feels that she should be permitted to 
take over some of them as bases. 


Drawing the Yugoslav-Italian fron- 
tier promises to be one of the hardest 
problems connected with the Italian 
treaty. At the heart of the problem 
is Trieste—the busy seaport at the 
head of the Istrian peninsula. Italians 
and Yugoslavs have been quarreling 
over Trieste for decades. Both want 
it because of its commercial import- 
ance; it is the gateway to foreign trade 
for several of the Balkan states. 

The city itself is predominantly 
Italian, and, for this reason, the United 
States, France, and Britain do not 
think it should belong to Yugoslavia. 
They feel that the problem could be 
solved by internationalizing the port. 
The outskirts of Trieste, and all the 
area around it, on the other hand, are 
overwhelmingly Slavic. With this in 
mind, the Russians argue that the city 
should be given to Yugoslavia. 

The United States, Britain, and 
France are lined up against Russia 
again on the question of reparations. 
Russia wants Italy to pay heavily for 
her support of the Axis. The Russians 
are asking for the equivalent of 300 
million dollars—100 million for them- 
selves and 200 million for Yugoslavia 
and Greece, the countries which 
suffered most from Italian aggression. 
They demand that these reparations 
be paid in products which the three 
countries can use in reconstruction. 

The United States, Britain, and 
France hold that these terms are too 
harsh. They agree that Italy should 
pay for damage done through her Axis 
partnership, but think the great 
powers should consider her ability to 
pay in fixing the amount of her repa- 
rations. 

The Balkans. The three Balkan 
treaties—with Romania, Bulgaria, and 
Hungary—concern only the Big Three. 
It was agreed among them that France 
should have no part in making peace 
for these countries, since she had little 
to do with their defeat. 


The first big problem connected with 
the Balkan treaties is the question of 
how much influence Russia will be 
allowed to have over these nations. 
Britain, France, and the United States 
want to make sure other countries will 
be ablé to trade and travel freely in 
eastern Europe. They want guarantees 
of free trade written into the treaties. 
They are also asking for guarantees 
of free commerce and navigation on 
the Danube River, which flows 
through the Balkan lands. 

Russia is against the idea of any 
such guarantees in the peace treaties. 
She says these are questions for the 
Balkan countries to work out among 
themselves. She knows, of course, that 
she will have more control over these 
small nations if equality of trade and 
other such guarantees are not written 
into the peace treaties. 


Border Problems 


The Balkan treaties have also put 
Britain and the United States at odds 
with Russia over a number of border 
problems. There is, for example, the 
Romanian-Hungarian border. Hitler 
gave the province of Transylvania to 
Hungary in 1940. In framing the 
Romanian armistice, the Big Three 
agreed that Romania should get most 
of it back. A little more than a year 
ago, however, the Russians gave all of 
it back to Romania without consulting 
the other powers. Now Britain and 
the United States want some of Tran- 
sylvania returned to Hungary. 

Of the three Balkan treaties, Bul- 
garia’s will probably cause most 
trouble. Neither Britain nor the 
United States has recognized the Bul- 
garian government as yet, and both 
say that they will not until it is more 
representative. The Russians claim 
that the Bulgarian government meets 
the standard set by the Big Three 
leaders at Potsdam. But until all three 
nations have recognized the Bulgarian 


General policies must be set for the postwar status of (6) Germany and 
In the Near and Middle East there is discussion of the future of the 


government, the treaty will be held up. 
Latest reports are that the U. §. will 


recognize the government so that work , 


on the treaties may go ahead. 

Bulgarian reparations complicate 
the picture further. The armistice 
with Bulgaria stated that she must 
pay the Greeks and Yugoslavs, but did 
not say how much. Although the 
amount remains to be fixed, the United 
States and Britain feel that the 
Bulgars should begin to pay Greece 
without delay. Russia supports their 
refusal to do so. 

Germany. The Big Four do not in- 
tend to draft a final peace treaty with 
Germany immediately. But it is es- 
sential that they come to terms on 


several problems as soon as possible. ° 


As a recent article in THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER (April 15, page 1) pointed 
out, the occupation of Germany has 
bogged down because of disunity 
among the occupying powers. 

There has been little overall plan- 
ning for Germany, and each of the 
four zones of occupation has tried to 
carry on separately. France has been 
largely responsible. She has blocked 
the other powers when they tried to 
arrange for joint administration of 
some parts of German life. The French 
have hoped to force the other powers 
to accept their proposal for detaching 
the Ruhr and Rhineland—Germany’s 
big western industrial sections—and 
either putting them under French con- 
trol or internationaljzing them. 

The Russian, British, and Ameri 
cans tend to oppose this idea. Although 
they want to make sure Germany will 
never again become a strong military 
power, they do not want to see her i0- 
dustrially helpless. 

These, then, are the major problems 
the Big Four foreign ministers are 
discussing in Paris. The other items 
on their program—the treaty with 
Finland, for example—involve no dis- 


agreements and can be settled easily- E 
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It is the opinion of our group that the 
OPA should be continued. If it were 
polished prices would soar, and money 
ould be practically worthless. Rents 
would go so <7 that people could not 
yent homes. e also believe inflation 
would hinder reconversion, as no one 
could afford luxuries or in some cases 
even necessities. = = 
If, after investigation, it is shown that 
OPA is causing some manufacturers to 
produce at a loss, we believe considera- 
tion should be given to these manufac- 
turers. Allowances should be made to 
enable them to operate at some profit. 

PATRICIA SCHENK, DOROTHY 

SCHMELZER, DOLORES 
SCHMELZER, RAMONA NOR- 
BERG, | 

Anoka, Minnesota. 


* * % 


I think we should carry out the promise 
made to the Philippine people, that we 
would help them get back on their feet 
after the war. This promise was not 
President Roosevelt’s alone. We elected 
him, and we did not protest when he 
made the promise. Therefore it is our 

igation. 

i we grant the Philippines free tariff 

rates, we shall be losing nothing and we 

shall benefit by the resulting low prices. 
SHIRLEY SNYDER, 
Washington, New Jersey. 


* * % 


The OPA is not a faultless organiza- 
tion, and the average consumer is not 
aware of that fact. Here is what I be- 
lieve is wrong with the OPA: 

1. It is attempting “cost absorption” 
—the retailer will have to take a cut in 
his profits because the new wage-price 
program says that price advances to 
manufacturers cannot be passed on to 
the consumer. 2. OPA is causing profit 
reduction below prewar standards. 3. 
OPA tries to “trap” the retailer who 
inadvertently overcharges. 

No one wants inflation. I would like to 
see the OPA continued, but not in its 
present form. Congress should reform 
it to give the small businessman a cleaner 


deal, = STAN GREBECK, 
McKeesport, Pannsylvania. 


* * 


The latest addition to your paper 
(Readers Say—) was the one thing 
needed to make it perfect. If readers in 
all parts of our nation will respond, the 
column will be interesting and worth- 
while, 

One thing that perplexes me is the 
talk about a war with Russia. It seems 
to me that such rumors will eventually 
serve only to widen the breach in our 
relations with that country. Let’s put 
a stop to this talk, and emphasize the 
good features of Russian life. Peace is 
what we want, so let’s study the best 
ways to gain peace. 

JAMES PULLIN, 
Delta, Colorado. 
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I appreciated the article “German 
edicine,” which appeared in THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. Once again it has 
been proved that medicine and science 
cannot progress as they should with gov- 
ernment interference. This shows what 
socialized medicine could mean to the 
vancement of health and science in the 
United States. Let us go forward with 
individual initiative and free enterprise! 
GEORGE N. FEHR, JR., 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


ok * ok 


In a letter to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
a student said, “We had hoped to main- 
_ gare’ through the organization of 
ow N. At present, cooperation with 
_ UN does not look very promising, but 
mat 18 NO reason to give up all hope and 
: about another war. We must give 
ol support to the UN to make it 
one United States could not have be- 
— such a great nation if our fore- 
aa had given up their tasks merely 
fall use they appeared difficult. We must 

ow their example and work hard for 


success, 
LUCIEN A. BAUER, 
Menominee, Michigan. 


* Eg * 


(Editor’s note: In answer toar 
u : uest 
eens the letters from the ensues 
ok of General Doolittle’s raid over 
inn” copies of the letters were found 
‘ panese files by the American occupa- 
roops, and were sent to this country 
4 correspondent of the National 
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This observation car, the Silver Dome, is in use on the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad 


Tomorrow’s Transportation 


Passengers on Trains, Buses and Planes Will Soon 
Have Greatly Increased Comfort in Traveling 


N the field of transportation, the na- 
tion’s goal is safer, better, faster, 
and cheaper ways to move passengers 
and cargo from place to place. Reports 
from airlines, steamship companies, 
bus firms, automobile makers, and rail- 
roads show that all are at work to im- 
prove transportation in the United 
States. 

This has been the goal of Americans 
since the early days of the nation. 
From the time when transportation 
meant horseback or slow stage coach 
on land, and sailing ships at sea, to 
the present-day system of automobiles, 
trains, steamships, and airplanes, the 
United States has led the world in de- 
veloping better and faster ways to 
travel, 

Inventive Genius 


While gifted men from many na- 
tions have contributed inventions 
which have led to our modern trans- 
portation system, Americans have 
played a major role in this field. One 
of our chief contributions has come 
from our ability to develop mass-pro- 
duction methods which enable us to 
turn out large quantities of planes, 
ships, trains, and cars at low prices. 
We also have been a leader in develop- 
ing safety devices such as improved 
brakes for automobiles. 

The nation is proud to look back on 
the contribution it has made to modern 
transportation. But it is also looking 
ahead, seeking new and improved 
methods of transporting passengers 
and freight. Americans are now look- 
ing forward to tomorrow’s transporta- 
tion. What additional comforts and 
services are going to be added to make 
the traveler’s trip more pleasant? 

Trains of the future are being 
planned with the passenger’s comfort 
in mind. Roomier, cleaner, and quieter 
trains are coming. There will be more 
space between seats, as well as air con- 
ditioning, radios, telephone service. 
Cars will be designed to cut out much 
of the noise of the engine and wheels 
on the tracks. Engines will be still 
faster, safer, and cleaner. 

A number of luxuries are scheduled 
to become a part of train travel. Pres- 
ent plans call for play cars equipped 
with games and toys for children, cars 
where motion pictures will be shown, 
and larger dining cars. 

Motor buses are planning improve- 
ments for their passengers, too. One 


new-type bus is a double-decker which 
will be able to seat more people. The 
arrangement of the seats will provide 
more room for each passenger. There 
will be a place where food can be pre- 
pared for the bus travelers as the 
vehicle rolls along the highway, and 
there will be a section which can be 
made into sleeping quarters. 

Air lines also are offering new and 
better services. These developments 
were discussed in THE AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER for January 21, page 2. 

Furthermore, experts are now study- 
ing the dirigible, trying to decide 
whether or not it would be wise to 
make use of it in carrying passengers 
and freight. In recent years, dirigibles 
have come to have a bad name, because 
a number of the giant airships had 
serious accidents. Supporters of diri- 
gibles say, however, that we now know 
much more about building these sky 
giants and that they can become one 
of the safest means of transportation. 

The dirigible has a firm frame 
which is covered with a body of light- 
weight aluminurh. Inside the body is 
an area which is filled with a gas 
which is lighter than air. It is this 
gas which causes the dirigible to rise 
and to stay aloft. 


Flying Freight Cars 


Some believe that dirigibles will be 
able to carry great loads at low cost. 
Dirigibles, planned for the future, 
may attain lengths of 950 feet and 
may carry a 90-ton cargo and 300 pas- 
sengers. Their speed will average only 
about 75 miles an hour, but they are 
said to be inexpensive to operate. 

It seems likely that there will be 
plenty of business for all types of 
transportation—airplane, ship, bus, 
train, and automobile. More people 
are going to want to travel than ever 
before. Moreover, as our population 
increases, industry will need more 
transportation. 

In the future each type of public 
carrier can increasingly devote itself 
to the type of transportation service 
to which it is best suited. Railways 
and ships will probably continue to 
handle a large share of the bulky 
freight which is moving long dis- 
tances. Air lines are likely to specialize 
in fast-moving passenger and freight 
services, while buses will continue to 
serve areas not covered by the rail- 
roads and specialize in low-cost travel. 
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Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
March 25 and April 1, 8, and 15. The 
answer key appears in this week’s issue 
of The Civic Leader. 


In each of the following 15 questions 
and incomplete statements, select the 
answer which you think is correct and 
write its number on your answer sheet. 


1. The three countries which are de- 
manding small pieces of territory when 
the peace treaty is made with Italy are 
France, Austria, and (1) Switzerland, 
(2) Yugoslavia, (3) Britain, (4) Spain. 


2. Because Congress is concerned with 
the power of pressure groups, some legis- 
lators have urged (1) that such groups 
be abolished, (2) that lobbyists be ar- 
rested and fined, (3) that the activities 
and connections of lobbyists be made a 
matter of public record, (4) that Con- 
gress should yield to pressure groups. 


38. The Big Three leaders today are 
Truman, Stalin, and (1) Churchill, (2) 
Bevin, (3) Eden, (4) Attlee. 


4. During the Japanese occupation of 
the Philippine Islands, the guerrillas (1) 
cooperated with the Japanese, (2) fought 
the Japanese wherever possible, (3) ig- 
nored the Japanese, (4) fled to other 
countries. 


5. The two chief problems of the 
Philippine Islands are rebuilding the 
homeland and (1) building a large navy, 
(2) preparing for independence, (3) 
finding markets for the excess factory 
products, (4) handling the problem of 
overpopulation. 


6. What is the chief purpose of the 
conference which the Pan American 
countries hope to hold this year? (1) To 
decide what to do with Argentina. (2) 
To arrange for a permanent defense 
treaty among the American nations. (3) 
To work out new trade treaties. (4) To 
raise food for starving Europe. 


7. The most likely danger to a free 
and wide exchange of ideas and opinions 
in this country, according to Morris 
Ernst, is (1) the government, (2) for- 
eign propaganda leaders, (3) private 
monopoly control of our communications 
industries, (4) our political parties. 


8. Since the war, the United States is 
helping Pan American countries (1) by 
lending them money, (2) by establishing 
Army posts throughout the area, (3) by 
throwing out Latin American dictators, 
(4) by bringing to trial Latin American 
war criminals. 


9. One of the most important issues in 
the recent Japanese election concerned 
(1) the new Japanese constitution, (2) 
rebuilding the Japanese navy, (3) Jap- 
anese industry, (4) joining the United 
Nations. 


10. What natural disadvantage in the 
American occupation zone of Germany 
has made it difficult to put our area “on 
its feet”? (1) The people are more 
fascist-minded than they are in other 
areas. (2) The transportation system is 
completely broken down from allied bomb- 
ings. (3) The area has few industries 
and good farms. (4) The area was so 
thoroughly looted and destroyed by the 
Russians before the United States took 
it over. 


11. Which of the occupation zones has 
the most food and best farm land? (1) 
Russian. (2) French. (3) British. (4) 
American. 


12. Which of the major powers is most 
interested in keeping Germany weak and 
decentralized? (1) Russia. (2) France. 
(3) Britain. (4) The United States. 


13. The industrial Ruhr valley is lo- 
cated in which country’s zone of occupa- 
tion in Germany? (1) France. (2) 
Russia. (3) Britain. (4) The United 
States. ; 


14. Who recently became our new 
ambassador to Russia? (1) George Mar- 
shall. (2) Walter Bedell Smith. (3) 
W. Averell Harriman. (4) John Winant. 


(Test concluded on back of this page.) 
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15. What is the name of the Iranian 
ambassador to the United States who 
recently presented Iran’s case before the 
Security Council of the United Nations in 
the dispute with Russia? (1) Francisco 
Segura. (2) Mohammed Jinnah. (3) 
Erico Dutra. (4) Hussein Ala. 


Each of the four identifications in the 
left-hand column below refers to one of 
the six places named at the right. Match 
the two columns by placing a capital 
letter after each item number on your 
answer sheet. 


16. Country that elected (A) Greece 
Juan Peron presi- 
dent. 
(B) Australia 
17. Scene of World 
Bank meeting (C) New York 
City 
18. Na wey ony A a gm 
ated area which is a 
looking for immi- (D) Argentina 
grants. 
(E) Georgia 
19. A nation occupied 
and devastated dur- 
ing the war. (F) Mexico 


Similarly match the names of five of 
the seven following men with the iden- 
tifications given below as items 20-24. 


) Robert La Follette 
) Francisco Segura 
) Fred M. Vinson 

) Erico Dutra 

) Fiorello LaGuardia 
) Avila Camacho 

) Tom Clark 


20. New head of United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA). 


21. Secretary of the Treasury who rep- 
resented the United States at the meeting 


which organized the world bank and 
world fund. 
22. Won American national indoor 


tennis championship. 


23. Head of joint Senate-House com- 
mittee suggesting reforms for Congress. 


24. President of Brazil. 


+ Answer each of the remaining ques- 
tions briefly on your answer sheet. 


25. What Filipino group demands that 
the tenant farmers receive a larger share 
of the crops which they produce? 


26. The shortage of what mineral 
seriously handicaps the Philippine 
Islands? 


27. In what country will the World 
Bank make its permanert headquarters? 


28. Who is the present Secretary of 
Commerce? 


29. What is the chief need of Latin 
American countries before they can have 
political democracies? 


30. What country leads in trading with 
Latin America? 


31. What country has done the most 
in its zone in Germany to promote politi- 
cal parties and to get the factories in 
operation? 


32. What American was recently ap- 
pointed to the United Nations Commis- 
sion to make plans for controlling the use 
of atomic bombs? 


33. Who is Secretary of Labor in Pres- 
ident Truman’s Cabinet? 


34. Who is now chief justice of the 
American Supreme Court? 


35. What two countries have already 
taken some of Germany’s territory since 
the war? 


War Took Heavy Toll of U. S. Forests 


au” E can’t get the lumber,” say 

contractors everywhere when 
they are asked to build homes, and 
it looks as though they might con- 
tinue for quite a while to make the 
same discouraging reply. Indeed, 
there is so little lumber on hand today 
that the nation could use up its pres 
ent supplies in less than two months. 
Some parts of the country have none 
at all, and builders are taking planks 
and timbers as fast as they come from 
the sawmills. 

This year about 30 billion board 
feet of lumber will be cut in our for- 
ests, enough wood to make a plank 
walk 12 inches wide, one inch thick, 
and 30 billion feet—more than 5% 
million miles—in length. If only half 
of this lumber could be used for new 
houses, we should have more than 
enough for the 2,700,000 new homes 
we need to build. 

Unfortunately only one-fifth will be 
available for the purpose. Almost 
another fifth will be used in construct- 
ing and repairing farm buildings, and 
even more will be needed to erect 
buildings for industry. In addition, 
great quantities will go into the man- 
ufacture of furniture, paper, boxes, 
pencils, and the many other things 
that are made of wood. 

Obviously, we need to cut a great 
deal more timber, but there is little 
chance that lumber production will 
be expanded much until the industry 
can employ more men and get the ma- 
chinery that it was unable to buy dur- 
ing the war years. At present neither 
men nor machines appear to be avail- 
able. 

When the industry does begin to 
increase production, it must do so with 


care, for our forests are by no means 
inexhaustible and we have been cut- 
ting them down at a terrific rate. In 
the 30 years before the war, we used 
up almost two-fifths of our best tim- 
ber, and after Pearl Harbor the axe 
and the saw moved faster than ever. 

Though we live in the Age of Steel 
and consider that we are about to 
enter an Age of Plastics, we must ad- 
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mit that we cannot do without wood. 
During the war our armed forces used 
more tons of forest products than they 
used of steel, and peacetime industry 
has the greatest difficulty in substitut- 
ing other materials for wood. Many 
of the best plastics that science has 
produced are made from forest mate- 
rials. 

Because of the importance of our 
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timber resources, effective Measures 
are now being taken to preserve them, 
No longer do lumbermen follow the 
old slogan, “Cut out and get out; 
there’s more forest land in the Wegt 
Instead of cutting down all the tress 
in sight, they now leave some stand. 
ing here and there to scatter seed ang 
replant the forest. 

The real destroyer of woodlands ig 
not the lumberman, but the forest fire 
The cost of forest fires in money, tim. 
ber, animal life, and human life jg 
almost too big for the mind to 
We are told that fires probably killeg 
more American settlers than were eyer 
slain by hostile Indians, and that they 
have destroyed more trees than all the 
lumberjacks of the past two centuries, 
In 1942 alone there were 208,000 ful}. 
sized forest fires in the United States 
Together they burned over an area ag 
large as New York State and eo 
sumed enough timber to build 63 mi. 
lion homes! 

Who is responsible for these terrible 
fires? One-fourth of them are started 
by careless smokers. Another fourth 
are set by people who are deliberately 
trying to cause damage. Many blazes 
begin from the fires of careless 
campers or persons who burn brush 
when the wind is high. 

The U. S. Forestry Service is doing 
its best to limit fire losses and is con- 
stantly improving its methods. Two- 
thirds of the forest land that requires 
special protection is now guarded by 
foresters, trained fire-fighters, and 
observers at lookout posts. What the . 
nation needs most, however, is a de 
termination on the part of every man, 
woman, and child to obey fire-pre- 
vention rules in and near forest areas. 















































A Suggested Weekly Study Guide 


Politics 


1. What are some of the methods used 
for nominating candidates in different 
states? 


2. Why is it important for the voter to 
participate in primary elections? 


3. What offices are at stake in the gen- 
eral elections this fall? 


4. What were the chief differences be- 
tween the two major political parties be- 
fore 1932? 


5. How did the coming of the New Deal 
increase these differences? 


6. Explain the present split within 
each of the main parties. 


7. Approximately how many seats in 
each House must the Republicans win to 
secure control over Congress? 


Discussion 


1. According to present usage, what is 
the difference between a “conservative” 
and a “liberal’’? 


2. Do you think the nation benefits 
more from a conservative Congress or a 
liberal Congress? Give your reasons. 


3. Do you favor or oppose most of the 
measures supported by President Tru- 
man? 


4. If the November elections turn out 
in such a way as to continue for another 
two years the serious split between the 
President and Congress, do you or do you 
not think the country will be hurt? Ex- 
plain your answer. 


Peace Treaties 


1. How are Russia, Great Britain, 
France and the United States divided on 


the question of what to do with Italy’s 
African colonies? 


2. Why is Britain opposed to a Rus- 
sian trusteeship over Tripolitania? 


3. What does Russia want in the 
Dodecanese Islands and why? 


4, What factors make it difficult to de- 
cide who should control the port of 
Trieste? 


5. Why will the Bulgarian peace treaty 
probably cause more difficulties than the 
treaties with Romania and Hungary? 


6. Name one important boundary prob- 
lem which remains to be settled in the 
Balkans. 


7. Which countries are involved in 
making a peace treaty with Finland? 


Discussion 


1. What do you think will happen if the 
Big Four fail to agree on the ‘issues in- 
volved in making peace treaties for 
Europe? 


2. What do you believe should be done 
with Italy’s colonies in Africa? 


3. Do you think that Russia, or Greece, 
or neither of these nations should be 
given the Dodecanese Islands? 


4. On the basis of your present in- 
formation, would you give Trieste to 
Italy, to Yugoslavia, or would you place 
it under international control? 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the charges which Poland 
has made in the Security Council against 
the Franco government in Spain? 


2. In your opinion, should the Security 
Council have dropped the Russian- 
































Iranian case when requested to do so by 
the Iranian government, or should it not 
have dropped the case? 


3. Name five important measures now 
before Congress. 


4. What action was taken by the House 
of Representatives with respect to ex- 
tending the OPA? How does the matter 
now stand in Congress as a whole? 


5. Where will the UN Security Couneil 
and Assembly meet next fall? 


6. Who is Nikolai Novikov? 


7. Who represents Russia on the Se- 
curity Council? 


8. Why does Cartoonist Seibel use 4 
crow as his trademark? 


9. What are some of the improvements 
which are soon to be inaugurated om 
trains? » 


10. What is the distinctive issue which 


has been raised in the strike of 
United Mine Workers? 


11. What steps have been taken by ® 
group of students in New Jersey to ple 
pare themselves for their role as ¢i 
Can you suggest other ways in which 
might prepare themselves for 
future political responsibilities? 


Pronunciations 


Nikolai Novikov—nih-ko-lai’ no’vih-kot 
Tripolitania—tree-po-lee-tah’nyah 





Cyrenaica—sih-ruh-nay ih-kuh 





Eritrea—eh-ree-treh’ah 
Somaliland—so-mah’lee-land 






Iraq—ee-rahk’ 









